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THE CHUltCU 

The Church of Kinsale, called also the church of St. 
Multoria, is said to have been founded by a saint of that 
name, famous over the south for his sanctity, and the mi- 
racles he performed in the fourteenth century. It is a 
very curious and a rare specimen of the architecture of 
the times ; but as its history, it, being attached to no reli- 
gious society or establishment, is blended withthatof Kin- 
sale itself, it may be more regular to follow the path 
usually pursued on such occasions, and give a short out- 
line of the history of Kinsale. 

Kinsale is a handsome little town situated on the river 
Bandon, in the barony of Kerrycurry and Kinealea, county 
of Cork. It is surrounded by hills, and immediately shel- 
tered by that called the Compass-hill. It gives the title 
of earl to the De Courcy family, who being the regular 
descendants of the celebrated John De Courcy, Earl of 
Ulster, derive from him the privilege of standing covered 
in the presence of the royalty of England. There were 
formerly two religious establishments in this town ; one on 
the north side, being a foundation of the order of theWhitc 
Friars — the other being a priory of Canons Regular. — 
Some traces of the former are still to be seen. It is go- 
verned by a sovereign and recorder ; and sent two mem- 
bers to the Irish parliament. The harbour of Kinsale is 
very spacious — capable of containing an immense number 
of vessels : it has good anchorage, and is well sheltered 
and secure. It is defended by a strong fort, called Char- 
les-fort (in honor of Charles the Second), by the Duke ot 
Ormond, who completed its erection in 1081, though the 
first stone was laid in 1670, by the then Earl of Orrery.— 
It was finished at an expense of upwards of seventy thou- 
sand pounds. All vessels entering the harbour must pass 
within pistol shot of this fort. 

Kinsale has been the theatre of many very remarkable 
historical events.-- -In 1380, the Spanish and french fleets/ 
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after making several descents, and destroying many lives 
and much property on the coast of England, were driven 
by a fleet of English vessels, fitted up and manned by the 
western counties, into the harbour of Kinsale. The Irish 
uniting with the English, attacked and completely dis- 
comfitted the foreigners; recapturing twenty English ves- 
sels which they had taken— destroying several of their 
ships, and killing upwards of four hundred of their best 
men. 

In lo8.3, the king delivered to the proctor of the mo- 
nastery of Saints Peter and Paid, at Bath, the profits of 
the rectorial churches of Kinsale, including that of Saint 
Multoria ; and in 1406 and 1412 we find the king taking 
to himself the right of presenting to the vicarage of Kin- 
sale— and in 1405 giving letters of licence to the prior of 
the Carmelites to import corn and provisions for his use 
and the use of his brethren, and the other religious 
houses in Kinsale. 

In 1487, when the cause of the Pretender, Lambert 
Simnel, was so warmly espoused in this country, Sir 
Richard Edgecomb was sent over to receive the submis- 
sion of the Irish lords ; but being afraid to land, the Lord 
Barry went on board and did homage, and took the oath 
of allegiance. He (Sir Richard) afterwards came on shore, 
and received the homage of the Lord De Courcy with 
great pomp and solemnity, in the church of St. Multoria. 

In 1C01, on the 23d of September, the Spaniards* 
under the command of Don Juan d'Aguda, affected a 
landing here, and for some time were only joined by Flo- 



* " It was not," says Sir George Carew, "religion or con- 
science that brought the Spaniards to assist the Irish, tmt 
revenge for the Queen aiding the Lo\y Countries a§fti*6t 
Spain,' 5 — Pacata liibcnda, frl. 275, 
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rence M'Carthy and a few of Ins clan. Sir George Carcw 
marched against them with an army mostly composed of 
Irish ;* and ONeil and O'Donnell hastened to their relief, 
and hazarding a battle near Cork, were completely de- 
feated. The Spaniards plundered several monasteries 
while here, and despoiled' and violated the church of St. 
Multoria-f 

Prince Rupert and his armament lauded at Kinsale, but 
the next year it surrendered to Cromwell. A curious 
anecdote is told regarding the usurper at this time. Upon 
receiving the keys of the town from the mayor, he handed 
them over to Colonel Stubher, the military governor. On 
it being remarked that it was the rule to return them to 
the magistrate, and that Colonel Stubher was not to he 
trusted, as he had very loose opinions regarding religion, 
"Perhaps you say what is true," replied . Cromwell, 
" but consider, though Colonel Stubher may not be over 
strict in religious matters, yet he'd a soldier, and his ho- 
nour must be dear to him.'J 

In 1689, King James landed at Kinsale with a strong 
force, but the ensuing year it was taken by the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, after a very brave resistance. The 
French and Spanish prisoners confined here in 1747, 
made an attempt to possess themselves of the military 
stores, but the plot was discovered and prevented. 

J. L. L. 



HISTORICAL AND IH3SCIUPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
PJfiUSIA. 

There are few publications of the present day with 
which we are better pleased than " The Edinburgh Ca- 
binet Library.** It is in general written in an easy, fami- 
liar style; and combining instruction with amusement, it 
is well calculated to excite a taste for a species of reading 
peculiarly serviceable to the young — affording at once an 
intimate acquaintance with the habits and manners of the 
people of whom it tronts, and of the country to which its 
descriptions refer, In a former Journal we laid before 
our readers some interesting particulars relative to <f the 
Arabs," taken from the Mtli number of the work alluded 
to, and from the l,5th number, which gives" An Historical 
and Descriptive Account of Persia,'' we extract the fol- 
io wing : — 

SCENERY OF I'KIISIA. 

On entering Persia the impression which the traveller 
receives is unfavourable, particularly if he come from the 
rich and fertile India, and it is but little removed by fur- 
ther acquaintance. The appearance of the mountains is 
in general forbidding in the extreme. They present to 
the eye little else than masses of grey rock, splintered by 
the weather, and often starting very abruptly from the 
plain. Even where the mouldering strata afford a little 
soil, the acclivities are for the most part unenlivened by 
wood or herbage, and the verdure of spring has scarcely 
refreshed the eye for two short months before it is scorched 
up, and not a tuft of its rapid but transitory growth* re- 
mains No trees gladden the landscape except the tall 
poplar or the stately chinar ( 2 J l&tamt$ Onentalis)^ which 
rise above the hovels of the pedants ; or the fruit-trees 
of their orchards; or perhaps afovy of other sorts which 
may have been planted on the margin of a watercourse to 



* Sir George Oarew's army, when it sat down before Kin- 
sale, consisted of MOO men, 2000 of which were Irish. Sec 
X*ac Ilib. fol. 213. 

f Morrison says that Don Juan surrendered Kinsale in 
■consequence of finding the Irish had no confidence in him; 
and that the people ascribed the Spaniards* want of success 
to their sacrilege— and the defeat of O'Ncil and O'Donnell 
to their plundering the monastries of Timnalegueand Kilereti. 
i—History of Ireland, fol. 192. 

. fjltissaid that the mayor and townsmen obliged Colonel 
JBtubBer to surrender on thefirst summons, though determined 
to hold out, a. foe which must huVe i'ctti known to Cromwell, 



supply the little timber required : and these, <ji>tting thfe 
wide plain with their dark foliage, convey to the mind a 
melancholy rather than a cheering impression. When the 
traveller looks clown from the pasB which he has laboriously 
climbed, his weaned eye wanders over a uniform brown 
expanse, losing itself in distance, or bounded by blue 
mountains, arid and rocky as those on which he stands. — - 
The broken caravansary, with its black arches, — the square 
mud-walled fortalicc with its crenellated towers, — or the 
decayed castle of some bandit chief, are objects more in 
unison with the scene, and which give birth to painful 
but not ill-grounded suspicions of the melancholy condi- 
tion of the inhabitants. Such is the scenery which, dur- 
ing many successive days, presents itself to the traveller 
throughout the greater part of Persia, 

rilECAIUOUS CONDITION OP PICH9IA.N COUTITUGHS. 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the system of government in Persia, than the 
insensibility to disgrace which it produces among all 
classes of the people,- a callousness that is most remarka- 
ble among courtiers. A minister or governor offends the 
kitur, or is made the object, of accusation, justly or unjustly. 
He m condemns], perhaps unheard, his property is confis- 
cated, his slaves are ^iven to others, his family and wives 
are insulted, perhaps delivered over to the brutality of 
grooms and feroshus, and his person is maltreated with 
blows or mutilated by the executioner's knife. Nothing 
can be imagined more complete than such a degradation ; 
nothing one would imagine, could be more poignant than 
his anguish, or moic deep and deadly than his hatred and 
thirst for revenge. Yet these revcr&cs are considered 
merely as among the casualties of service, as clouds ob 
scaring for a while the splendour of courtly fortune, but 
which will soon pass away, and -permit the Run of pros- 
perity to shine again in its fullest lustre ; and experience 
proves that these calculations are correct, for the storm 
often blows by as rapidly as it comes on. Royal caprice 
receives the sufferer again into favour; his family is sent 
hack to him, with such of his slaves as can be recovered ; 
and his property, pruned of all dangerous exuberance, is 
returned. A bath mollifies his hrui-ed feet,-- a cap con- 
ceals his erupt ears,T-a khelutt covers the multitude of 
sins and stains, and proves a sovereign remedy for all mis- 
fortunes, — and the white-washed culprit is often reinstated 
in the very government he had lost, perhaps carrying with 
him a sentence of disgrace to his successor, to whose in- 
trigues he owed his temporary fall. 

HOUSEHOLD MISERIES OP SIIAU ABBAS. 

As a parent and relative, his character Appears in a very 
revolting light. The bitterest foes of an absolute princ* 
are those of his own household* Abbas had four ions, on 
whom lie doated as long na they were children ; but when 
they grew up towards manhood, they became objects of 
jealousy, if not of hatred j their friends were considered 
as his enemies ; and praises of them were as a knell to hii 
soul. These unhappy feelings were aggravated \>y the 
representations of some of his courtiers ; and the prince^ 
harassed and disgusted by their father's behaviour towardi 
them, listened to advice which suggested a direct but dan- 
gerous way to safety. The eldest, Sulfec Mirza, a brave 
and high-spirited youth, fell the first victim of this fatal 
suspicion. The veteran, whom the king first proposed 
to employ as the assassin of his son, tendered his own 
life as a sacrifice to appease the monarch's anger, but re- 
fused to cut off the hope of Persia. Another waB found 
less scrupulous. Behbood Khan, a creature of the court, 
on pretence of a private injury, stabbed the prince as he 
came from the bath ; but the shelter which he received in 
the sanctuary of the royal stable, and his subsecjnent pro- 
motion, showed by whom the dagger had been pointed.— 
Neither the tyrant nor his instrument, however, remained 
long unpunisincd. Abbas, stung with remorse, put to death 
on various pretexts the nobles who had poisoned his mind 
against his heir; while for Behbood he contrived a more 
ingenious torture, commanding him to bring the head of 
his own son. Xhe devoted playe obeyed, and when tit 



